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author declares that he once joined a party composed of
cadis and other learned personages who were engaged in
an animated discussion as to the merits of such-and-such
youths of this class. Fdzil, who was recognised as an authority
on matters of the kind, was at once appealed to for his
judgment; this book or treatise formed his answer. Perhaps
the answer was framed to suit the audience; but whether this
be the case'or not, the Chengi-Name is infinitely more offensive
than any other of the author's works. Here all reticence
is cast aside and all pretence of Platonicism abandoned;
the wretched creatures, forty-three in all, are introduced by
name, and described in a way that is indescribable. They
are almost all Gipsies, from which people the ranks of the
profession have at all times been most largely recruited.
Many of the names on Fazil's list are fanciful such as Darchin
Guli, Cinnamon Rose, and Qanariya, Canary; others are
Greek as Todori (Theodore) and Yoraki (George). This little
book affords a view, as seen from within, of what has ever been
one of the darkest phases of life in Eastern cities, and so
far it may perhaps claim a certain instructive value. That
apart, it is worse than worthless; for though it was doubtless
written as a joke, it is but poor pleasantry and in the vilest
taste. It is without date or dedication.

These four works, the Defter-i cAshq, the Khuban-Name,
the Zenan-Name, and the Chengf-Name form together a
small volume containing about 2,650 couplets, the fate of
which is to be alternately printed and suppressed in the
Turkish capital. From the account which has been given of
the contents of this volume it will be seen that Fazil is no
poet, but a versifier whose claim on our attention rests
partly on the circumstance that he gives us much first-hand
information, elsewhere unobtainable, not only on local man-
ners and peculiarities, but on the opinions and ideas then